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Syria, Banks of the Leontes, June 1, 1853. 

We left Nazareth on the thirtieth of May, on 
our way to Mount Carmel. In a short time, we 
came again into the plain of Esdraclon. We had 
not proceeded far when the lofty and beautiful 
ridge of Carmel came fully in sight. Descending 
into the long, level plain, which terminates on the 
Mediterranean at the bay of St. John d’Acre, we 
came upon the track of the river Kishon, which 
here collects its waters and becomes a considerable 
stream. ‘This stream flows for some distance along 
the base of the mountain. The ridge of Carmel, 
covered with its groves of small oaks, rose above 
us on our left. 

Carmel has its place in history and poetry. The 
events of which it has been the scene, connect it 
with history. Its numerous caverns, which is one 
of its peculiarities, rendered it the abodes of men, 
whose marked and towering characters necessarily 
made them historical. It was here that Elijah 
and Elisha, too stern and uncompromising for the 
smooth and vicious civilities of palaces, oftentimes 
made their residence. It was at this mountain that 
the contest took place between Elijah and the pro- 
phets of Baal ; which may well be regarded as one 
of the remarkable historical incidents in the Serip- 
tures. The graceful beauty of Carmel, rising at 
times into magnificence, connects it with poetry as 
well as history. Picturesque and often grand in 
its appearance, it is a mountain which is fitted 
to fill and delight a creative and imaginative eye. 
And accordingly references, such as naturally sug- 
gest themselves to a poetic mind, are made to it in 
the prophets—Amos, deremiah and Isaiah,—and 
also in the book of Canticles. In those better days, 
to which the people of God look forward with such 
great interest, the solitary place and the desert 
hall blossom and rejoice, in the language of the 
prophet Isaiah, “ with the glory of Lebanon and 
with the excedlency of Curmel.” 

Originally it was very fertile and well cultivated. 
Tam not surprised that the ancients, struck with 
its beauty and fertility, called it by the poetic 
hame which it bears, and which means the “ vine- 
yard or garden of God.” It has not wholly lost 
ls ancient reputation. Unlike the naked moun- 
tains in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, it is 
covered with a variety of trees, such as oaks, 
dlives, pines and laurels, Odoriferous plants and 
wers are found upon it. Without laying claims 
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to its ancient fertility, it is still susceptible of cul-|some eight or ten miles beyond it,—on the shores 
tivation in many places, and furnishes pasturage|of the Mediterranean. 

for cattle on its sides and summit. Flocks of} St.John d’ Acre, situated near the northern ex- 
goats browse among its cliffs. The long plains tremity of the large bay which bears the same 
which stretch from its base, are fertile now; and|name, is known under the name of Accho in the 
formerly must have been so in a remarkable de-|book of Judges; and under that of Prolemais in 
gree. In the rainy season numerous brooks rush|the book of Acts. ‘pelts “ ‘ ; 
down from its sides. These brooks, sometimes} At the close of this day we are seated in our 
collecting in large pools at the base of the moun-|tents on the side of a gently rising hill. A small, 
tain, find their way into the Kishon. Clusters of uninteresting village is at a little distance. Clus- 
bushes and flowering plants grow on the edge of|tering trees wave above us. ‘The sea breaks sadly 
their narrow channels. and heavily upon the long, sandy beach. 

Passing some six or cight miles along the base| In the morning, June Ist, we resumed our march. 
of these celebrated heights, with but little to di-| We soon began to ascend rocky heights, which pro- 
versify our journey except from time to time the/ject from Anti-Lebanon, and look directly down 
sight of a small Arab village or a herd of cattle} upon the Mediterranean. These heights are the 
tended by the herdsmen on the reedy plain, we|Djebel Nakhura. ‘Then we came, in the course of 
came at last to the pleasant, maritime town of}|a few miles, to the celebrated place called the White 
Caipha;—-situated on a small bay by the same Promontory,—the Album Promotorium of the an- 
name, forming a part of the great bay of Acre.|cient Romans. In order to furnish a passage here, 
Without thinking it necessary to delay at this}a way has been cut with great labour over the lofty 
town, we passed on through an extensive grove of| limestone rock, which overlooks perpendicularly the 
large and aged olive-trees, which is a little beyond | waves of the ocean. Both the ascent and descent 
it. From this grove, whose grateful shade pro-|are aided by these steps, which have given to the 
tected us for a time from the burning heat of the|place the name also of the “ladder of Tyre. 
sun, we ascended the mountain by a steep and dif-| Ascending this worn-out and broken ladder, which 
ficult path to the portion of the lofty summit, which|time and constant travelling have altered very 
hangs almost perpendicularly over the sea. As we/much from its primitive shape, we reached the 
looked down, the sea was at least a thousand feet|summit at the height of some five or six hundred 
below us. We stopped and gazed intently upon|feet. The road goes upon the very edge of this 
the wide and magnificent prospect which was thus] terrible precipice. We looked down upon the 
opened to our view. Along the shores of the bay|dashing waves. The sea-birds spread their wings 
of Acre, which is bounded on its southern side by| and screamed beneath us. A single vessel was in 
the projecting heights of Carmel, the billows, with| sight, on what was once the great highway of —_ 
their hoarse and unchanging sound, fell heavily|merce. It was over this dizzy rock that Alexander 
upon the sandy beach. The town of Caipha, to|led his forces to the conquest of Tyre. 
which I have already referred, was directly beneath} As we approached the middle of the day, we 
us. The dark wreck of an English vessel, at no|came upon the celebrated I henician plain, bounded 
great distance, lay fastened in the sands and beaten|on all sides except the west by the rocky heights 
by the waves. A few merchant vessels, with their}of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ;—a region small 
broad white sails, glittered upon the blue and un-|in extent, but renowned for its fertility, and ren- 
ruffled ocean. St. John d’ Acre, the ancient Pto-|dered illustrious in history by the wealth, arts and 
lemais, was in sight, a few miles distant, on the/genius of its two great cities—Tyre and Sidon. 
other side of the circuitous bay. And leaning| The Phenician plain is thirty miles in length by 
upon the vapory sky beyond the city, were dimly|an average of two or perhaps two and a half in 
seen the rough and misty heights of Lebanon and breadth ; if we reckon it in the usual way as ex- 
Anti-Lebanon. . . ° *|tending from the White Promontory on the north 

Early on the next morning, the 31st of May, we|of Tyre to the small river called the ee 
renewed our journey ;—passing along the bay of| Auly, three miles south of Sidon. Before reaching 
Acre towards its northern extremity. Our path|the city of Tyre, at the distance of two miles and 
was upon the smooth sands of the beach. The|a half from it, we stopped at Ras-El-Ain or the 
waves dashed at the feet of our horses. Their) Fountain-head. At this remarkable place a sub- 
heavy, but regular and not unmusical sound, is in|terranean brook, collecting its supplies of water 
strange contrast with the silence of the desert.|probably from the base of the mountains not far 
We crossed the river Kishon near its entrance into distant, bursts out from the earth. The clear, 
the sea; and were thus reminded once more of the|pure water gushes up with much force ; and is first 
plain of Esdraclon and of mount Tabor. At the}collected in a number of large reservoirs composed 
distance of four or five miles beyond the Kishon,|of stones and gravel strongly united with cement. 
we crossed the river Belus ;—a small stream, and| The reservoirs, four in numbér and varying from 
at this time easily fordable, but which has some/ fifteen to twenty feet in height, are so constructed, 
historical interest, in consequence of being con-|that we could easily ascend them, and walk a 
nected with the discovery of the method of mak-|on their broad, smooth tops. The water os 
ing glass. This river is supposed to derive its|by means of these artificial works to a considera 2 
name from Baal or Bel, the deity of the ancient|height; and anciently through well-constructe 
Phenicians. Leaving the city of St. John d’ Acre|aqueducts, the remains of which are still oem, _ 
on our left, which we had not time to visit, we|conveyed in large quantities, both to the re 
pitched our teuts at the close of our day's journey|Tyre and over the surrounding couvtry. At the 
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present time a single mill is turned by the water|in, we must expect to incur the woe pronounced by 
which flows from one of the reservoirs. ‘The wa-jour blessed Lord. ‘“ Woe unto you, Scribes and 
ter, which was once employed for purposes of irri-) Pharisees, hypocrites; for ye shut up the kingdom 
gation by means of aqueducts and for the supply|of heaven against men; for ye neither go in your- 
of the city, now flows off for the most part in a|selves, neither suffer ye them that are entering to 
rapid brook towards the sea. goin.” For if every one that nameth the name of 
Having spent a little time in examining these|Christ is to depart from iniquity, is it not obliga- 
remarkable remains, we advanced in sadness over|tory on the part of such as make the high and holy 
the beautiful plain, which was once covered with| profession we do, to endeavour to attain to such a 
Tyrian magnificence. We could not help seeing|state of purity of conduct, and converse among 
that God, whose great artistic band is everywhere |men? 
building homes of beauty out of fragmentary earth| I believe our first Friends were raised up as a 
and stone, had designed this spot between the] people, to bear testimony to the sufficiency of that 
mountains and the sea, as the residence of a fa-|pure principle of light and life in all mankind, 
voured people and a great city. which would direct them in the way to the hea- 
Tyre, like Damascus and Thebes, was one of|venly Canaan, and strengthen them to walk therein. 
the primitive cities of the world ;—one of the cra-|They confirmed the truth of their testimony by the 
dies of wealth, knowledge and civilization, It is} general tenor of their conduct, giving ample proof 
mentioned as a strong city in the book of Joshua.|to by-standers, that, through submission to its holy 
It is again mentioned in the time of Solomon.|appearance in their hearts, they were mercifully 
The minute description of the city in the prophet|redeemed from the world and its spirit, not only 
Ezekiel is particularly worthy of notice. from its pleasures, but also from its treasures, and 
(To be continued.) were enabled to count all things appertaining to thi¢ 
eee life but as dross and as dung, so that they might 
win Christ. Hereby they became as an ensign to 
the nations, for the fame of them spread far and 
wide: they became instrumental in the Divine 
hand to gather souls unto God, and had to pro- 
claim the glad tidings of the church being added 
unto daily. But alas, my friends! how is the gold 
become dim, and the most fine gold changed ! how 
is the love of God, and that humility and self- 
denial so manifest in them, now, by too many 
amongst us, turned into the love of other things, 
such as gold and silver, and a desire to make an 
appearance of greatness in the world. bond-slaves, and my heart is made sad on their 
Do not these things, my friends, loudly call|account: I have an assurance, that whatsoever our 
upon us, as a religious body, making a high pro-|temptations and besetments may be, if we are but 
fession, to ke willing, each one for himself, to en-|in good earnest, willing to resist and overcome 
ter timely into the closet of the heart, and seek for|them, he that covets great trade, great riches, and 
Divine help to shut to the door thereof against|to make a figure in the world, as well as he that 
carnal reasoning, great natural acquirements, and |takes strong drink, will experience a way, a sure 
love of the world, which there is cause to fear have|and certain way, to be cast up in due time by the 
overpowered the better judgment of many among] Lord, for his escape from this otherwise impassa- 
us. Hereby, as we become willing to stand open|ble gulf between him and an eternal resting-place 
to Divine conviction, we may be favoured each one| with the righteous. For the self-same Divine priv- 
to sce in what manner, and how far, we may have ciple of light and life, which our worthy forefathers 
contributed to this sorrowful declension, and timely | believed in, followed, and were actuated by, is still 
amend our ways and our doings; seeing we are|with us, as the cloud by day and the pillar of fire 
yet mercifully followed, both immediately by the|by night, is still experienced by those who wait for 
great Head of the chureh, and instrumentally, jit, and found by such as submit to its government, 
with line upon line, precept upon precept. O, how | which is an all-regulating principle, subduing every 
applicable to his dealings, as respects our society, |inordinate affection and disposition. 
trial before us, but who rejected every snare of the|is the language of the Most High, formerly uttered, niin 
enemy. If this should not be the case with us, is|‘‘ How shall [ give thee up, Ephraim? how shall| Gov, Wise on Emigration to Virginia.— Gov. 
there not a danger of our becoming to others, who, |I deliver thee, Israel? how shall I make thee as|Wise having, sometime since, been written to 
from our exalted profession, may be looking to us| Admah? how shall I set thee as Zeboim? Mine|relation to Eli Thayer's emigration scheme, replied 
for example and encouragement in the way to the|heart is turned within me; my repentings are|that he knew nothing of the object beyond what 
heavenly Canaan, like the evil spies unto the chil-|kindled together. I will not execute the fierceness| was stated in the newspapers. Although sternly 
dren of Israel formerly ; or that our examples may |of mine anger; I will not return to destroy Eph-|opposed to all associations or combinations likely 
prove as lets and hindrances to such, instead of|raim; for I am God and not man; the holy One|to impair the value of property in slaves, he thus 
helps to press through difficulties and discourage-|in the midst of thee: and I will not enter into the |sets forth his views of peaéeful and lawful emigra- 
ments towards the mark for the prize—which is,|city.’” May we no longer be found walking un-|tion to Virginia. 
“Ye shall be holy, for I, the Lord your God, am} worthy of these his multiplied mercies, but be pre-| Our State needs settlers to develop her vast re- 
holy ;” “ Be ye perfect, even as your Father which|vailed upon to return to the good old ways, that|sources; and I would, from policy, and without 
is in heaven is perfect?” we also may be found in those paths of holiness of|fear, encourage immigrants to come to our waste 
Let us remember, however, we may be at peace | life and conversation, in which our forefathers walk- |lands and improve them, to increase our population, 
with ourselves by thus professing; but not doing|ed, under sore travail of mind and great suffering|our wealth, our reyenuc, and our State and federal 
the very best in our power to attain this perfect) of body, and waste of outward substance, through|strength. And so conscious am I of the power of 
stature of the christian, we are but branding our-| persecutions. Oh! let us no longer be found | Virginia to protect and defend her institutions, and 
selves in the estimation of the more serious and|trampling, as it were, upon their testimony, by|the persons and property of her citizens, in her own 
thinking part of the community with the odious|slighting the many great and precious privileges of|limits at least, that I would neither feel, nor be- 
character of hypocrites; neither do I believe that] this day of outward ease, we who are uninterruptedly |tray any fear, if felt, which would repel lawful 
we escape at all times the like censure from the|eating the fruit of the vineyards and oliveyards we {immigration and settlement. That State must be 
more unthinking and irreligious part. And let us 
remember, that the sad effects of thus dissembling 
will not end here; for if this conduct be persisted 


| Divine worship, for transacting society concerns 
and for the support of our various religious testi, 
monies, 

How many among us are pursuing their worldly 
concerns, as if they counted gain godliness, and not 
as must be the case with the true disciples and fol. 
lowers of Christ, godliness with contentment to be 
the greatest riches, proclaiming in the language of 
conduct, that all is fish that comes to their net, re- 
garding neither quantity nor quality, so there beg 
prospect of a good profit attached to it. O, these 
professing worldlings, who say, they are Jews and 
are not, but whose fruits testify they are of the 
synagogue of Satan, I have been persuaded, haye 
been the greatest enemies to the spreading of our 
religious principles and the enlargement of our 
borders; those who maintain an uniform, consist. 
ent warfare against the Babylonish garment, but 
with all their might grasp at the wedge of gold, 
and aim at making a splendid appearance in their 
way of living. I believe no character is more odious 
in the estimation of those termed libertines, than 
these, especially where it is known they are taking 
an active part in society concerns. For in neigh- 
bourhoods where meetings are held, it is pretty 
generally known by those out of the society, who 
are what the world calls our pillars; though it can- 
not be doubted, that such must at times prove 
stumbling-blocks to honest inquirers after Zion, and 
be instrumental in turning the blind out of the right 
way of the Lord. 

I believe Iam safe in saying, I have not been 
wanting at times in endeavouring to cast a veil of 
charity over the conduct of some of my friends, 
who it is evident have in this way become Satan's 
























































For “The Friend.” 

Belicving advantage might result to the read- 
ers of “ The Friend,” if they would seriously pon- 
der the incontrovertible truths and weighty counsel 
contained in the Address to the Society of Friends, 
by the late Thomas Shillitoe, I would be glad to 
sce extracts therefrom published in its columns, at 
the present time. 

Address to the Society of Friends. 

Dear Friends: In the first place, let me put you 
in mind of the nature and importance of that reli- 
gious profession, we, as a society, are making 
among men; which I believe would be found to 
be above that of every other society of professing 
christians—to wit, the absolute necessity of our 
living, acting, aud moving in all our civil as well 
as religious engagements, under the influence and 
government of the Spirit of Christ Jesus our Lord 
and Lawgiver; that “whether we eat or drink, 
or whatsoever we do, God the Father may in all 
things be glorified.” 

This, my friends, is the chief corner-stone of our 
building, our fundamental principle; therefore, let 
us consider how far the general tenor of our con- 
duct corresponds therewith, how far we are each 
endeavouring earnestly to be found, in all things, 
conformable to the example and precepts of the 
great and holy Pattern of all christian perfection, 
of Him who has trod the path of temptation and 


never planted, but which they were made instru-| weak, indeed, which would, from mere apprebet- 
mental to plant for us; thus making the way easy |sion, arrest the progress of her development lest 
to us, as it now is, to assemble for the purpose of |she could not preserve her peace, protect her per 
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__ 
wns and property, and enforce her laws. I have|by the burning coal above this gangway, descends| 
yo fear, therefore, that any emigration scheme in-| through the old breasts, and renders the gangway 
tended to affect Virginia can endanger either her |itself dangerous. It is sometimes, however;ewuch | 
jonor, her rights, her possessions, or her peace in| worse than at others. The Company desiring to) 
her own limits. cut off the fire, and thus prevent its further spread, | 

No matter what may be the newspaper rumors, |it became necessary for their mining agent to make | 
however calculated to alarm the timid or to excite} some explorations, in order to determine the pro- 
the excitable, or to add fuel to the fires of agita-|per point to commence operations. Mr. Barnes be-| 
tion, my counsel is calmly to invite settlers to our|ing willing, at all times, to share the danger of his 
lands, to offer them every facility and favour of|subordinates, determined to accompany Mr. Wier | 

d neighbourhood ; to give them all the protec-|in his examination. 
tion of peace; to encourage them in increasing} Having donned their mining dress, they left the | 
plenty, by multiplying the hands and vocations of office in Tamaqua, on Monday, Feb. 15th, 1858, 
labour—and to allow them to abide with us under|about 3 o’clock, Pp. M. they proceeded to Slope 
our laws so long as they will obey those laws and|No. 4, descended the ladder about one hundred 
respect all rights under them. Indeed, I know of|and sixty yards, and between 4 and 5 o'clock, en- 
no laws, State or federal, which do not require this} tered the fatal gangway, travelling westwardly. Af- 
rile to be observed towards all immigrants of good|ter passing along about 400 yards, they encoun- 
behaviour. ‘The right to remove from one State and| tered what the miners term a brattis. ‘This is an| 
to settle in another, complying with the laws, is a| air-tight partition, erected in this case, for the pur- | 
reciprocal right of the citizens of the respective|pose of confining the gas injected into the mines, | 
States, under the constitution of the United States.| when the effort was made to extinguish the fire. | 
Why not calmly wait, then, for the fact as it may|They passed through the brattis—passed along| 
arise? If the act and the intent of immigration shall| about 200 yards further, and found a second one. 
manifest themselves to be unlawful, we have the| They passed through this second brattis, but how 
power to enforce the law; if lawful, we ought to|far they travelled will never be known, but pro- 
encourage settlement, and are bound to extend pro-|bably no great distance. About 15 yards east of 
tection to innocent and lawful immigration. At all|the second brattis, a stream of gas from the vast 
events, let us be manly in our action, and not move| fire above, descends through the brattis, and moves 
from the promptings of mere apprehension and| westwardly, in the same direction they were going. | 
fears.— NV. American. Passing with the current, and it being likely not 
very strong at the time, they could not notice their | 
extreme danger. But soon observing the fatal | 
symptoms, they turned to retrace their steps and | 
escape. They were no doubt soon overpowered— 
the force of the current and their own exertions in| 
the opposite direction, every moment filling their | 
lungs with the fatal gas—they dropped in the full | 
glow of life, into the arms of almost instant death. | 


~~~. 
For “ The Friend.” 


In perusing the memoirs of Thomas Seattergood, 
pye 177, Friends’ Library, my attention was par- 
teularly arrested with the following remarks, 
vhich | concluded to send to “ The Friend” for 
insertion, if approved. 

“ All our religious acts or duties must be per- 








The Ostrich. 

Many of the plains here have large expanses of 
grass without trees, but you seldom see a treeless ho- 
rizon. The Ostrich is generally seen quietly feeding 
on some spot where no one can approach him with- 
out being detected by his wary eye. As the wagon 
moves along far to the windward, he thinks it is 
intended to circumvent him, so he rushes up a mile 
or so from the leeward, and so near to the front 
oxen that one sometimes get a shot at the silly 
bird. When he begins to run, all the game in 
sight follow his*example. I have seen this folly 
taken advantage of, when he was feeding quietly 
in a valley open at both ends. A number of men 
would commence running, as if to cut off his re- 
treat from the end through which the wind came ; 
and although he had the whole country hundreds 
of miles before him by going to the other end, on 
he madly rushed to get past the men, and so was 
speared, 

When the ostrich is feeding, his pace is from 
twenty to twenty-two inches; when walking, but 
not feeding, it is twenty-six inches; and when ter- 
rified, as in the case noticed, it is from eleven and 
a half to thirteen and even fourteen feet in length. 
Only in one case was I at all satisfied of being 
able to count the rate of speed by a stop-watch, 
and if I am not mistaken, there were thirty steps 
in ten seconds; generally one’s eye can no more 
follow the legs than it can the spokes of a carriage- 
wheel in rapid motion. If we take the above 
number, and twelve feet stride as the average pace, 
we have a speed of twenty-six miles an hour. It 
cannot be very much above that, and is therefore 
slower than a railway locomotive. They are 
sometimes shot by the horsemen making a cross 
cut to their undeviating course, but few Englishmen 
ever succeed in killing them. 

The ostrich begins to lay her eggs before she 


formed in the name of Jesus, in his power and} Mr, Barnes lay on his face, about 20 yards within|has fixed on a spot for the nest, which is only a 


strength. If this was waited for by active man,|the brattis. Mr. Wier had made an effort to escape | hollow a few inches deep in the sand, and about a 
less would be done to appearance, but what was —probably ran aguinst the brattis, and fell also on lyard in diameter. Solitary eggs are thus found 
done would be done to more effect; the Lord will] his face, so near the brattis that one could reach |lying forsaken all over the country, and become a 
bless his own work. Not thousands of rams, nor} and grasp his feet. | prey to the jackall. She seems averse to risking a 
ten thousands of rivers of oil, are what is wanted,| As soon as the news came that they had not re- | spot for a nest, and often lays her eggs in that of 
ke, not a great appearance of doing and saying,| turned at the proper time, a party was organized | another ostrich, so that as many as forty-five have 
‘Lord, Lord ;’ but doing and suffering the will of|to search forthem. The party passed through the | been found in one nest. Some eggs contain small 
God. his mysterious work is confounding to} first brattis, stationed themselves east of the nox- |concretions of the matter which forms the shell, as 
man's wisdom and activity! Lord, keep my feet} jous currents, and three of them, Henry Thomas, loceurs also in the egg of the common fowl; this 
from sliding in slippery places—grant thy power,| Robt. Carter and Richard Curnow, ventured on to |has given rise to the idea of stones in the eggs. 
merey and love to go with me, that I may move|the second brattis, where they found the body of| Both male and female assist in the incubations; 
with it, and stay with it. Is thy seed under suf-| Mr, Wier, and immediately carried him back to|but the number of females being always the great- 
fering—is religion low amongst men? Grant ubi-|the first brattis. A fresh man, George Rowse, was|est, it is probable that cases occur in which the 
lity to say in sincerity, Where thou art, there let/then taken and a rope tied securely around him, female has the entire charge. Several eggs lie out 
thy servant be, even if it is in suffering and death.”| he then started forward alone, passed through the | of the nest, an are thought to be intended as food 
A Reader of “The Friend.”  \second brattis, found the body of Mr. Barnes, grasp- | for the first of the newly-hatched brood till the 
cali ed the upper portion of his clothing, gave the alarm, |rest come out and enable the whole to start in 
A Burning Coal Mine—Two Men Smothered.\ and was dragged out—himself dragging the lifeless |quest of food. I have several times seen newly- 
—the Tamaqua Anthracite Gazette gives the fol-|body. The bodies were then raised on the truck, | hatched young in charge of the cock, who made a 
lowing particulars of the death of Mr. J. Edward | at the slope, and placed in a drift car, and removed | very good attempt at appearing lame in the plover 
Barnes, the General Superintendent of the Little| to the outer air, through a tunnel, and afterwards | fashion, in order to draw off the attention of pur- 
Schuylkill Navigation Railroad and Coal Company, | conveyed to their residences. We have been thus /|suers. The young squat down and remain immo- 
aud Mr. Danean Wier, their Mining Agent, which} minute, to gratify the natural desire on the part of vable when too small to run far, but attain a won- 
Was alluded to in a telegraph dispatch a day or|the friends of the deceased to have the fullest and derful degree of speed when about the size of com- 
two ago. They had gone down into a burning|most definite information. Our simple recital will,|mon fowls. It cannot be asserted that ostriches 
mine and were smothered with the gas. at the same time, show the constant dangers of the | are polygamous, though they often appear to be 
The vein of coal known as the E. East, is from|miner’s occupation. “Verily, in the midst of life,|so. When caught they are easily tamed, but are 
thirty to forty feet in thickness, and has been burn-| they are in death.” —Late Paper. of no use in their domesticated state. 
ing near Tamaqua, on the property of the Com- —palesipiientonn The egg is possessed of very great vital power. 
pany, nearly three years—the fire now extending Rice Paper.—This article is by many supposed | One kept in a room during more than three months, 
eastwardly. Some time after the fire commenced,|to be made from the grains of common rice. The|in a temperature about 60°, when broken, was 
an effort was made to extinguish it, but without| popular name has probably led to this idea, but it|found to have a partially developed live chick in 
Success, It has since spread and consumed enor-|is stated to be actually made from the pith of alit. The Bushmen carefully avoid touching the 
mous quantities of coal. A gangway, formerly| plant of the bread fruit genus, brought from the|eggs, or leaving marks of human feet near them, 
driven to work this vein of coal, extended more| western parts of China, chiefly to Canton, where|when they find a nest. They go up the wind to 


than a mile from the Little Schuylkill River, to|the manufacture of this paper, and painting designs 


the spot, and with a long stick remove some of 





lope No. 4, at Greenwood. The gas generated | upon it give employment toseyeral thousand persons, 


them occasionally, and by preventing any suspi- 
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cion, keep the hen laying on for mouths, as we do 
with fowls. The eggs have a strong disagreeable! 
flavour, which only the keen appetite of the desert} 
can reconcile one to. 

The food of the ostrich consists of pods and 
seeds of different kinds of leguminous plants, with 
leaves of various plants; and as these are often 
hard and dry, he picks up a great quantity of| 
pebbles, many of which are as large as marbles. 
He picks up also some small bulbs, and occasion- 
ally a wild melon to afford moisture, for one was 
found with a melon which had*choked him by 
sticking in his throat. It requires the utmost ad-| 
dress of the Bushmen, crawling for miles on their 
stomachs, to stalk them successfully; yet the 
quantity of feathers collected annually shows that 
the nuwber slain must be considerable, as each| 
bird has only a few in the wings and tail. The 
male bird is of a jet black, glossy colour, with the 
single exception of the white feathers, which are} 
objects of trade. Nothing can be finer than the 
adaptation of those flossy feathers for the climate 
of the Kalahari, where these birds abound; for 
they afford a perfect shade to the body, with free} 
ventilation beneath them. ‘The hen-ostrich is of a} 
dark brownish-gray colour, and so are the half- 
grown cocks. 

The organs of vision in this bird are placed so} 
high that he can detect an enemy at a great dis- 
tance, but the lion sometimes kills him. The flesh 
is white and coarse, though, when in good condi-| 
tion, it resembles in some degree that of a tough} 
turkey. It seeks safety in flight ; but when pur-| 
sued by dogs, it may be seen to turn upon them! 
and inflict a kick, which is vigorously applied, and} 
sometimes breaks the dog's back. 
South Africa, 


Livingstone’s 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, | 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 205.) 


SUSANNA MORKIS, 


Susanna Morris, in the fall of 1748, spent some, 
time in Philadelphia, visiting meetings in course| 
there, and again, in the summer of 1749. In 1750,| 
she attended Shrewsbury Yearly Meeting, in the| 
Eighth month, with Jacob Howell and Mary 


Evans. She was not yet however released from a 
concern for England, some of the meetings parti- 
cularly of which, in her two visits, she had not at- 


tobacco in all shapes.” Of these practices, she|as representative at her Quarterly and Year} 
says, “ My dear fellow-labourers, let me say, I am| Meeting of Ministers and Elders during the year 
fully of the mind, that these things are a great ob-/1754. Her day’s work was drawing to a close 
+truction to that glorious work that is to be wrought and yet she appears to have been favoured with 
out with fear and trembling; and I think I have|usual health, almost to the last. The account of 
the mind of Truth therein. Sure I am, that I was|her death may be introduced in the language of 
constrained so to testify to many, in this my jour- |the memorial issued concerning her. “ As the re. 
ney, yea, in public meetings, and likewise against | viving and transmitting to posterity the memory of 
that unsound speech, you, to a single person.” \the righteous and faithful servants of God, espe. 
Sophia Hume accompanied Susanna Morris dur- |cially those worthy elders, who are to be high! 
ing part of this visit in Great Britain, and on some | esteemed, and loved for their work’s sake, may be 
oceasions at least her American friend, Phebe | conducive to the promotion of Truth, the comfort 
Dodge. In the spring of 1753, she was in the!and edification of the living, and to encourage the 
south-west of England, and received a certificate of |imitation of their pious examples, we are concerned 
unity from the “ Men’s Meeting” at Bristol, dated |to give forth this short testimony concerning our 
Fiith month, 28th. From thence she proceeded to|ancient and worthy deceased friend.” “ Her me. 
London, attending the Yearly Meeting there, held|mory still lives, and yields a precious savour to 
from the 11th to the 16th of the Sixth month.|those who are measurably sharers of that Divine 
The Second-day Morning Meeting of Ministers and jlove and life, with which she, in an eminent degree, 
Elders, held on the 18th, gave her a certificate “of|was endowed. She was frequently made an in. 
their unity with her visit and labours in the gospel |strument to communicate it to others by a living 
among them.” ‘and powerful ministry, in which she laboured faith- 
Whilst at this Yearly Meeting, Susanna Morris|fully with unwearied diligence both at home and 
was exercised, because there was no women’s| abroad, for the space of forty years and upwards, 
Yearly Meeting constituted, as the men’s was, with|She travelled much in the service of the gospel, 
representatives from subordinate meetings, whereby | both in America and Europe, made three voyages 
they might become acquainted with the condition | over the seas, to visit the meetings of Friends in 
of their sisters throughout the land, and administer |Great Britain, and twice through Ireland and Hol- 


‘advice, as from time to time might seem needful.|land, in which voyages and travels, the gracious 


She had seen that such a system in America work-| arm of Divine providence was eminently manifested 
ed well, and she could not see what should hinder |in preserving and supporting her through divers 
similar benefits from following its introduction in|remarkable perils and dangers, which she ever 
England. ‘The subject being opened in the Wo-/reverently remembered, and gratefully acknow- 
wen’s Meeting, it was referred to the men, some of | ledged. 
whom were too strongly wedded to their ancient! “ Her life and conversation was peculiarly inno- 
practice, and too fearful of having what they term- | cent and agreeable, seasoned with christian gravity, 
ed two heads to the body, to receive the proposi-|and she was a bright example of plainness, tem- 
tion favourably. ‘They did not consider, as a wo-|perance, and godly self-denial. It may be truly 
man Friend explained it, that the Lord Jesus|said, she was an affectionate wife, a tender mother, 
Christ is the only Head of the church, and that it}a kind and charitable neighbour, devoted to the 
necessarily implies no contention, or no deformity | service of Truth, and the propagating of religion and 
to have ‘wo hands to execute his commands, piety amongst mankind, exciting thereto, as well 
Samuel Neale thus describes that Yearly Meet-|by exemplary praetice, as doctrine. In this ardent 
ing. “This was a memorable meeting; many liv-|love and zeal she continued until it pleased her 
ing testimonies were borne to the pure Truth, and|great Lord and Master in his wisdom, to put a 
our covering was a crown of glory and a diadem period to all her pious labours and travels, and to 
of beauty. In this Yearly Meeting, a proposition| take her to himself, as a shock of corn gathered in 
came from the Women’s Meeting, for the establish- | due season, after a short illness of nine days’ con- 
ment of a Yearly Meeting upon the same founda-|tinuance. In that time, on a first day of the week, 
tion as the men’s, with representatives from the| Friends, at her request, held an evening meeting 
(Juarterly Meetings annually, to attend it. It was|in her room, wherein she was wonderfully strength- 





tended. Having the unity of Richland Monthly 
Meeting, she came to the Spring Meeting of Mi- 
nisters and Elders in Philadelphia, held ‘lhird mo. 
14th and 16th, [new style,] 1752. That meeting hav- 
ing unity with their “dear friend, Susanna Morris,” 
in her “ intended service,” gave her a certificate to 
that effect. Mary Weston, a Friend from England, 
who had about finished a religious visit to the 
churches in America, received a returning certifi- 
cate from the same meeting, which was dlso at- 
tended by Phebe Dodge, a Friend from Long Is- 
land, in Philadelphia, on her way to visit Friends 
in Great Britain. 

The three women Friends embarked, Third mo. 
21st, on board the ship Myrtilla, Richard Budden, 
master, bound for London. Of this visit, but little 
account has been preserved. Susanna says of the 
concern, “ In the seventieth year of my age, I found 
drawings in my mind, by the Spirit of my good 
Master, to cross the great ocean again, and visit 


brought in by Susanna Morris, Sophia Hume, |ened, to bear a lively testimony to the everlasting 
Mary Weston, Mary Peisley, Catharine Payton,| Truth, setting forth, in a very moving manner, the 
and another. I well remember the salutation of|ground work of true religion and Divine worship. 
Susanna Morris, when they entered the meeting- ‘She concluded with a fervent prayer to the Father 
house ; and she concluded with a short pathetic |of all our mercies for the continuance of his love 
and living testimony, which had great reach over|and favour to his children and people. After this, 
the meeting. The proposition, I had no doubt, was;her weakness increasing, she lay in a ealm and 
from the motion of Truth. After a considerable| quiet frame, without much appearance of pain, 
debate it was deferred, and a recommendation sent| until she departed this life, which was on the 28th 
down to the different Monthly Meetings, to estab-|of the Fourth mo., 1755, in the 73d year of her age. 
lish Women’s Meetings where there were none; 
and thus the matter closed for this year.” 

Thus it lay for thirty-one years. Even then, 
when the testimony of ‘I'ruth in this respect was 
adopted by that body, there were those who op- 
posed—deeming power a dangerous tool in the 
hands of women. 


SAMUEL TIIOMAS. 

Samuel Thomas, who was born in the year 1690, 
and deceased Fifth month 7th, 1755, in his 65th 
lyear, was an clder of Richland Monthly Meet 
ing. “ He was very diligent in attending meetings 
for worship and discipline, and always willing aud 

Susanna continued in and about London, until |Teady to do all that lay in his power, for msir 
the 21st of the Eighth month, when she and Phebe| taining, preserving, or restoring good order in the 
Dodge went to Gravesend, and embarked for|50clety. Ilis life and conversation being inoffen- 





Old England, in some parts where | had not been,| weeks, landed at Philadelphia the latter end of the 
which I gave up to the third time.” Whilst in| Tenth month. Here she met her husband, who pro- 
England, she found a necessity at times upon her|bably had come in to attend the Quarterly Meeting. 
to lift up a warning voice against the use of spiri-| We find little trace of the public labours of this 
tuous liquors, and “ against the too frequent use of| ancient servant of the Lord, beyond her attendance 


America, and after a rough passage of about nine | 


sive and exemplary, he lived and died well beloved 
and esteemed by friends, and his acquaintance 
| general,” 

ELIZABETH ASIIBRIDGE. 


Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas and Mary Samp- 
son, was born at Middlewick, in Cheshire, Old 
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Rogland, in the year 1713. By her account, we ; Selected. the skeletons of birds, beasts, and human beings. 
y gland, aa es THE MYRTLE. A s etes eubllenen @hlak Mecesdh tel 

ar jearn that her father was a practitioner of physic, Vin, aks ie cates bh mongst other evidence which Foersch brings to 
., and, being employed as a surgeon on board ship, Sheu tower se wat a Ce, bear collaterally upon the subject of the upas tree, 
ith made many long voyages, leaving her in her young) That I from thee may sweetest lessons borrow ; = described by him, is the following :—He men- 
of ears, very much to the care of her mother. Her| For thou hast that to tell, tions, that many hundred Javanese who once re- 
of | mother laboured faithfully to discharge her duty _ Methinks, which suits thee well— belled against the emperor, and were conquered by 
re to her offspring, and for the good maternal influ-| The lingering hours of languishment and sorrow. the imperial armies, rather than submit as prisoners 
of nee exerted upon her, Elizabeth had cause to be em of war, took refuge in the districts outlying the 

e a ? The cleft rock is thy home; hich |: how hey did ‘ 

- thankful Yet sweetly dost thou bloom, upas tree, which atter, owever, they dic not ap- 
ily She was educated as a member of the Church of} £’en while the threat’ning winds are round thee swell- proach nearer than fifteen miles ; nevertheless, so 
be England, and, although kept under religious re- ing ; poisoned was the air, that the greater number of 
ort # straint in many respects by her mother, was allow-| i bate the oe flower, the rebels in question died, and the remainder, 
he ed to sing and dance. From childhood she had a eg wallet. ge weston reeninoe, having humbly implored the emperor that they 


, og : | Than thou, fair blossom, from thy storm-wrought dwell- 
great love for religious people, and particularly for ing ? 7 

preachers, believing them all good men. She had 
a great feeling of kindness and tenderness for 
the poor, who, she had read, were beloved of the 
Lord. And supposing that the poor in temporal | Oh, na! 1° bless the chain, 

things were meant, she visited such in their cot- Which to this couch of pain 

tages, and gave them presents of such things as Has bound me long, for ’tis of mercy’s weaving. 
she had. She was troubled when she heard people} 
swear, and avoided all evil words lest God should) 


not love her. Observing that there were various 


Say then, though pale decay 
Wear youth, and health away, 
Shall sighs alone this troubled breast be heaving ? 


What though I tread no more 
The temple’s hallowed floor, 





might be allowed to seek a healthier resting- 
place, had their prayer granted. Nevertheless, 
the fatal emanations of the upas tree had already 
done the work—very few of the pardoned rebels 
recovered, 

According to Foersch, the poisonous juice of the 
upas tree was much employed, not only to envenom 
arrows, and as a means of criminal execution, but 
for the still more objectionable purpose of secret 


WI aa eee as i ; poisoning. ‘The Dutch, according to Foersch, suf- 
& og : rence to our God, the full voiced hymn ascendeth, ; o. oe ‘ © 
ds, professions of religion in the world, she wept at| Yet may this chamber be tered during their w ars with the Javanese to such 
el, times with desires that she might therein be rightly A blessed sanctuary, an extent, by drinking water which had been tainted 
yes directed. ‘Thus although oftentimes guilty of| Where to my whispered praise his ear he bendeth. by upas poison, that they at last were in the habit 
in faults, she was up to her fourteenth year, compa- But chiefly of carrying live fish about with them in their 
; : ‘ ¥ vs Sut chiefly, gentle flower 2 tS a . ° al an 
ol- ratively innocent, and felt the reproofs of instruc- Dieied cir te Gen eee campaigns, as tests of its presence. If the fish 
Dus tio when she had done amiss. When ’gainst the tempters might my soul engages, lived after immersion in the suspected water, all 
ed In her fourteenth year, a young man, who had| A rock is cleft forme, was well; if they died, of course the water was 
ers become attached to her, succeeded in raising in her} More sure than shelters thee, _ i poisoned. 
ver childish mind, a warm affection for him, and per- Where I may safely hide—* the Rock of Ages. Foersch gives us a circumstantial account of an 
We suaded her to marry him. This she did, leaving a 80 SEG ; execution witnessed by him, of thirteen of the em- 
her father’s house by night. This foolish, as well as : From “The Leisure Hour.” | neror’s wives at one time, by means of a lancet 
10- sinful step opened the way for much misery in her The Upas Tree of Fact and Pistion. smeared with the upas poison. ‘These unhappy 
ty, after-life. She was soon smitten with remorse, and| Some time about the year 1775, a certain Dutch}ladies having offended their lord and master, and 
mi- her displeased parents would have no intercourse | surgeon called Foersch, who had travelled much in| being sentenced to die, fell victims to the deadly 
aly with her. In five months, her beloved husband was| Java, came back and wrote a book, in which he de- | plant a few seconds after each had been punctured 
er, taken from her by death, and she was left a young) scribed some curious things he had seen. Unscru-| with the poisoned lancet. 
he disconsolate widow, without means of support. Her, pulous travellers, in the time when Surgeon Foersch} ‘The reader will now, perhaps, be desirous to 
nd father continued to resent her former conduct too) lived, could take greater license of description than| know how, according to Mynheer Foersch, the 
ell highly to assist her; but her mother having com-|now. ‘Then, there were no railroads in Egypt or|upas poison was obtained, seeing that the tree was 
nt passion, kept her for a while with some of the|Hindostan. Bottles of soda-water were not then|so exclusive in its site, that no person might ap- 
ier neighbours. After a time at her mother’s advice, retailed to travellers in the desert. Fishes had|proach it nearer than some fifteen miles without 
a she went to a relation in Dublin, both of them hop-| never been frightened into fits by the paddles of|the most imminent danger. It was obtained, he 
to ing that her father would relent and invite her to| dashing steamboats; and even the steam-engine|said, by criminals condemned to die. After sen- 
mn return, But he continued inflexible, and she durst, itself was a clumsy sort of thing. Turks did not|tence had been pronounced, they were asked to 
on not venture to his house, unless he requested it. | wear frock-coats, mermaids were reported plentiful, | choose between immediate execution and the chance 
ek, She was married about the middle of 1728, lived) and the kraken lifted his huge bulk out of thejof saving their lives by procuring upas poison. 
Dg as a wife five months, ahd continued about Middle-| maelstrom. They usually preferred the latter ; for, though ex- 
th. wick until the Second month, 1729, when she went} To return to Mynheer Foersch, however. This|ceedingly dangerous, nevertheless the errand was 
ing to Dublin. The person at whose house she there re-| gentleman, after travelling in Java, came back and |not inevitably fatal. If, related Foersch, the wind 
the sided, a cousin of her mother, was a member of the; published an account of the Upas Poison-valley of|happened to blow towards the tree during the 
up telizious Society of Friends. The sober, staid habits Java; so grave and circumstantial that, extraor-|journey, the criminal, if of strong constitution, 
her of him and his household, were disagreeable to|dinary as the testimony was, people did not hesi-|usually saved his life; but not otherwise. Ac- 
bve Elizabeth, who, notwithstanding her troubles, and| tate to acceptit. So many little details were given,|cording to our traveller, an old priest resided on 
his, her so-called religious education, was disposed both| that every statement made had the quality of /oca/|the confines of the upas valley, whose sole office 
nd to dance and sing, which her cousin could not per-|colowring, as an artist would say; and one could|was to prepare the upas hunters for their duties, 
un, witin his house. The great vivacity of her na-| hardly refuse to believe it. and administer religious consolation to them before 
ath tural disposition, which made her turn away from| Foersch, after prefacing his tale respecting the|they set out on their course. With this function- 
e. sorrow and the conviction of the Holy Spirit for| upas with the remark, that although he had long|ary, Foersch said he had a long conversation, dur- 
sin, led her to take greater liberties in wildness} heard of the extraordinary tree, still he could not|ing which many particulars about this wonderful 
90 and mirth, than she had heretofore done. She re- believe in its existence, goes on to say that he had|tree were fully explained. The old priest is re- 
sth sisted the rebukes of her cousin; she determined | satisfied himself on that point, and that the reports|ported to have said that, during a residence of 
m that she would not be controlled by his singulari-, of the natives respecting it were by no means over-|thirty years in the upas neighbourhood, he had 
ond ties, and having a distant relation in the west ofjdrawn. He then proceeds to tell us all about it,|despatched no less than seven hundred upas gath- 
‘i Ireland, she went there. Here she enjoyed all the| the summary of which is as follows :—Somewhere|erers ; scarcely ten per cent. of whom returned. 
- liberty in light-hearted gaiety and folly she could|in the far recesses of Java there is, according to|On arriving at his house, each criminal was pro- 
“A wish. ‘The want of sobriety and circumspection, | Foersch, a dreadful tree, the poisonous secretions of vided with a mask, or leather hood, and a small 
; . manifested by her, being a recommendation to her| which are so virulent, that they not only kill by|box in which to contain the poison when collected. 
sa mirth-loving relatives. | contact, but poison the air for several miles around,|The criminals usually waited at the priest’s dwell- 
* (To be continued.) so that the greater number of those who approach |ing until a favourable wind set in, under the pro- 


the vegetable monster are killed. Nothing what- 
ever, he tells us, can grow within several miles of 


_ ~-o— 


tection of which they sped away on their fatal 
course, the old man accompanying them to a cer- 


Trust him little who praises ail, him less who| 


the upas tree, except some little trees of the same 


tain rivulet, the stream of which they were di- 


np- censures all, and him least, who is indifferent 


Nd about all. 


species, For a distance of about fifteen miles| rected to follow until arriving at the tree. Foersch 
round about the spot, the ground is covered with|goes on to explain how desirous he was to obtain 
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some portion of this marvellous tree as a relic; 
but after long waiting, and many entreaties, he 
could only procure two withered leaves. 

Well, Mynheer Foersch, there would not be the| 
slightest difficulty in procuring leaves of the upas| 
tree now. They are figured in many books as 
leaves of the Antiaris toxicaria. The juice of the 
tree is so remarxably poisonous, that all which 
Foersch has related concerning the effects of punc- 
tures with lancets poisoned by contact with it, is 
strictly consistent with what we know concerning 
the power of this class of poisons. Had the Dutch | 
surgeon not told his readers that he was satisfied 
from personal experience concerning the existence 
of the upas tree, and that the accounts which he 
had heard respecting it were not overrated, there 
would be not much to be said against his state- 
ments; for Java contains upas trees, and their 
juice is remarkably poisonous. Java also contains | 
a poison valley, the air of which is so impure, that 
any living being which finds its way there speedily 
falls avictim. The poison valley in question, how- 
ever, is not poisonous because of the upas tree; its 
circumference is nearer half a mile than otherwise, 
and the extent of its influence over adjacent parts 
of Java may be readily inferred from the particu- | 
lars I shall presently give. 

Most people have heard of the eclebrated Grotto | 
del Cane, in the vicinity of Naples; a grotto so 


| 


ithe true badge of discipleship :—* By this shall all 
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; " |yond this. These single soundings, indeed, whe. 
It was declared by the patriarch Jacob, “ The |ther of ocean or sea, are always open to the cer. 


sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- tainty that greater, as well as lesser depths must 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come ;| exist, to which no line has ever been sunk—a case 
and unto him shall the gathering of the people coming under that general law of Probabilities 9 
be.” The gathering of our religious Society in its |largely applicable in every part of physics. In the 
rise was, no doubt, unto Shiloh, the Author and} Mediterranean especially, which has so many as. 
Finisher of the Saints’ faith; and as they abode | pects of a sunken basin, there may be abysses of 


under his teachings, they were brought into near-/depth here and there which no plummet ‘is ever 
ness and tenderness one towards another, having! destined to reach. 


This mere outline of the Mediterranean, in its 
prominent features, establishes its pre-eminence 
over any other inland sea on the globe. The Baltic 
; y \is another singular inlet, spreading its long and 
tion, let us seek earnestly to be more gathered | narrow gulfs into the centre of Northern Europe 
unto him, in his power, that we may accomplish | but as different in its physical characters as in its 
the work assigned us, in meekness and patience, | relation to the history of the world. Far inferior 
keeping continually on the watch-tower, lest we|in extent, accessible only through shallow straits 
should lift up our own tools in trying to rebuild |and with a depth nowhere exceeding 1100 feet its 
the broken walls of Zion. Let us remember the| waters are brackish and tideless, its coasts at 
Lord’s command to Moses when giving him direc- |jsles flat and monotonous throughout. No histori- 
tions how to build the altar :—*“ If thou lift up thy cal monuments save a few of medizeval age are 
tool upon it, thou hast polluted it.” Oh that all / found within its cireuit. Ancient history, indeed 
the workmanship of men’s hands may be laid as/gathers none but the most vague and scanty re 
in the dust. \cords from its shores, notwithstanding that we know 

Oh, the beauty there is in the true church as |them to have been traversed by some of those great 
described by the beloved disciple—* there ap-|races whose migration from the East has so mightily 
peared a great wonder in heaven; a woman clo-| affected the destinies of Western Europe. Though 
thed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, for a time animated by the mercantile activity of 


men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love | 
one toward another.” 
And, dear Friends, in this our day and genera- 





called because dogs are the animals usually selec-}and upon her head a crown of twelve stars.” 
ted to show by their suffering and death how dan-|Here we see how the true church is clothed with| 
gerous it is. The Grotto del Cane may be entered the true light, and the fainter light, the change- | 
by a grown-up human individual with impunity, able moon, under her feet; yea, clothed with 


the Hanseatic League, yet until the epoch and crea- 
tions of Peter the Great, when the Empire of Mus- 


icovy reached the mouth of the Neva, the Baltic 


because the poisonous gas, on which its energy de-| 
pends, is so heavy that it does not rise sufficiently | 
high to be breathed, though a dog's nose and/| 
mouth, being below the level of the poisonous| 
emanation, the animal soon dies, The poison val- 
ley of Java is something like the Grotto del Cane | 
on a gigantic scale. There is a difference, how-| 
ever, between the two as regards the kind of poi- | 
sonous gas contained in each. That of the Grotto 
del Cane is carbonic acid gas—the same gas which 
is evolved from burning charcoal, from ginger-beer | 
and soda-water, champagne, cider, and brewers’ | 
vats; but the poisonous air of the Java valley | 
must contain, from the description we now have of | 
it, other gases than the carbonic acid. Most pro-| 
bably the gas to which its energy is due is hydro- 
sulphuric acid, or sulphuretted hydrogen; but the | 
chemical reader shall judge for himself from the | 
description of Mr. Alexander Loudon, who visited 
the pestilential spot in July, 1830. This gentle- 
man was fortunate in being able to find natives 
ready to take him to the poison valley, which they 
hold in great dread. <A previous traveller had 
heard a very faithful account of it by the natives, 
but could not find any person who would show him 
its locality. Mr. Loudon heard for the first time 
of the poison valley, called by the natives “ Gueva | 
Upas,” July 3, 1830, during a walk one morning 
with a native chief, who told him there was a val- 
ley only three miles from Batum, which no person 





had a very small share in the political or commer- 
that light which lighteth every man that cometh | cial interests of the European world. The revolu- 
into the world,—the Spirit of the blessed Son of| tions of the Swedish monarchy, and the campaigns 
God. of Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII., form the 
Oh that all earthly, changeable spirits were put| only conspicuous exceptions to this remark. 

down, which lead to argument and confusion; and| Perhaps the nearest physical parallel to the Medi- 
instead thereof the kingdom of peace set up by|terranean might be found in the Gulf of Mexico— 
the blessed Prince of Peace, who feedeth his own |detached from the Atlantic by the continuous chain 
flock, and who-e sheep hear His voice, and follow} of the Leeward Islands and Bahamas, and similar- 
Him, and dwell together in harmony, and follow |ly divided into two great basins by the projection 
not the voice of the stranger, which leads out of| of Cuba between the Florida and Honduras coasts. 
the enclosure, wh'ch the true Shepherd has set up.|'The voleanic isles of this gulf afford a further an- 

J. W. jalogy; and yet more, the extraordinary isthmus 
which divides the Atlantic and Pacific Oceats,— 
the only comparable instance on the globe to that 
of Suez, and singularly alike, too, in the length and 
direction of the vast circuit of at least 15,000 miles, 
by which alone navigable’ communication can now 


: be made between the waters pressing on each side 
its great physical characteristics. We have spoken 


of this narrow neck of land. Human enterprise, 
of the deep soundings close to the bar in the Straits] rioting at this moment in a triumphant struggle 


of Gibraltar, and of those which occur on each | with all natural obstacles, is seeking simultaneously 
side of the submarine ridge extending from Sicily |to eut a passage for ships across each isthmus. We 
to the African coast. These soundings, indeed, | have recently examined in detail the obstacles which 
have not yet been made in the Mediterranean by ‘appear to us to oppose the successful execution of 
the improved methods lately adopted in the At-|the Isthmus of Suez canal; and in spite of the 
lantic, and conducted so systematically by Lieut. | energy with which M. de Lesseps continues to ad- 
Maury, in some parts of that ocean. But they suffice | vocate that scheme we see no reason to change our 
to indicate depths equal to the average height of! opinion, which has lately been corroborated by the 
the mountains girdling round this great basin ; and, | high authority of Mr. Stephenson. 


Ohio, Second Month, 1858. 
lism alias 
From the Edinburgh Review. 
The Mediterranean. 
(Continued from page 204.) 
The depth of the Medite:ranean is another of 











(To be concluded.) 


it one particular experiment may be credited, reach-| But we have not yet done with the physical 
could enter without forfeiting his life; and that the ing even to 15,000 feet; an equivalent to the eic- 
hottom of the place was covered with the skeletons |vation of the highest Alps. ‘This sounding was 
of birds, and beasts, and human beings. Mr.|made about ninety miles east of Malta. Between 
Loudon having communicated this intelligence to |Cyprus and Egypt 6000 feet of line have been let 
some of the Dutch authorities, it was agreed that down without reaching the bottom. Other deep 
a party of exploration should be made up, and the soundings have been made in other places with| 
poison valley should be visited. ‘I had heard,” |similar results. We have not yet obtained any) 
says Loudon, “that a lake existed on the summit |official account of the soundings very recently ef- 
of one of the mountains, and that it was danger-|fected by the “Tartarus” in the lines of Sea be- 
ous to approach very near the banks of this lake; tween Egypt and the Archipelago ; but it is stated 
but of the poison valley I had never heard before ;'on apparently good authority, that one sounding| 
the accounts of it now were so very extraordinary | between Alexandria and Rhodes reached bottom 
that I did not believe them.” at the depth of 9900 feet; another, between Alex- 
andria and Candia, gave a depth of 300 feet be- 


wonders of the Mediterranean. Its volcanoes, 
active or extinct, and the earthquakes which are 
so frequent and violent within its area, merit more 
especial notice ; expressing, as they do, those local 
subterranean forees which have been combined in 
forming and shaping this extraordinary ocean gulf. 


| We have already traced that singular line of vol- 


canic action which may be said to divide the Me- 
diterranean into two great basins, manifestly de- 
fined by the continuity of these great natural phe- 
nomena. It is needless to quote Homer, or Pindar, 
or Thucydides in proof of the antiquity of the fires 


of Aitna and the olian Isles, since the series of 


voleanie rocks around them attest ages of priot 
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eruption, of which no human record exists, Monte that they have not suffered in former ages from 
Sowma, that strange and solitary remnant of the|that formidable cause of destruction. 
older cone of Vesuvius, tells the same tale of a (To be continued.) 
time inapproachable by date, and of which there f ee asinely 
jsno tradition. The history of the present Vesu- 5 Gas Jrom Wi ood.—The Chief Engineer of the 
sius, 80 active in every succeeding century, begius Gas Works, in his report to Councils, states that 
but with the time of Pliny, and the destruction of another year’s trial of the cellular retort for the 
that city which we are now disentombing at its production of gas from vegetable substances, has 
jot. A similar attestation of age we have in the confirmed the results heretofore reported, with re- 
various extinct volcanic districts of Italy and of|spect to the quantity and illuminating quality of 
Sardinia. Closely contiguous again to the marble |the gas thus obtained. As there seemed to be 
isle of Paros, in the Archipelago, which has fur-|some doubt as to the permanency of this gas, it 
pished such noble material to Grecian sculpture, | was thought worth while to test it in such a way 
we find the dark igneous rocks of Santorin, thrown | as would bring the question to a satisfactory solu- 
up by eruptions, some of which are historically |tion, A considerable quantity of it (30,000 cubie 
known tous. Of these several voleanic areas in feet) was stored in a gas-holder by itself, and after 
the Mediterranean we would especially direct at-| remaining thus isolated several weeks, was aor 
tention to the Lipari Islands, as replete with in-| photometrically. It had not changed perceptibly, 
terest both from the number and singularity of|having retained its illuminating power as com- 
their igneous minerals, and from the extraordinary | pletely as coal gas under a similar trial. W ith the 
yoleanie scenery amidst which these are found.|present relative prices of wood and coal in the 
But the steamboat now governs the course of all, Philadelphia market, the cost of making gas from 
maritime travel, as the railroad does that by land. wood is somewhat the lower, but the difference is 
The lofty cone of Stromboli, projecting its almost | uot sufficient to justify the immediate abandonment 
perpetual flame, occasionally indeed arrests the of coal, 
voyager’s eye. But no regular steamer visits these} A very careful and accurate analysis and pho- 
islands; and they are left unseen, save by some tometric examination of wood gas have been made 
stray geologist, who, deserting for a moment his | by two eminent analytical chemists, (Dr. Gibbs, of 
Silurian or Tertiary strata, comes to the study of| New York, and Dr. F. A. Garth, of Philadelphia,) 
those more recent changes which have acted on|whose report of their chemical results furnishes a 
and disturbed the present crust of the globe. |highly satisfactory explanation of certain curious 
In close physical relation to its volcanoes, are | phenomena that accompany the combustion of this 
those great earthquakes by which, in all ages, the|gas. They examined two varieties of gas, one 
basin of the Mediterranean, and especially its cen-| made from old field pine, the other from small se- 
tral and eastern portion, has been shaken and de-|cond growth oak, with the following results :— 
vastated. Omitting the various records of earlier Gas from Pine, Gas from Oak. 
date, we may notice the earthquake in the reign of Specific Gravity. 0.663, 0.586. 
Valentinian, described by Ammianus Marcellinus,| Composition. 
which spread wide calamity over its coasts and Hydrogen, 
isles; destroying, as is affirmed, 50,000 persons at | Light Carb. Hyd. 
Alexandria alone by the sudden flux and reflux of Olef Gas and Hydro Car- 
the sea; and those yet more frequent and violent} bon vapours, OT 
inthe time of Justinian, described by Procopius Carbonic Oxide, 
and other writers, in one of which the city of An-|Carbonie Acid, 
tioch is reported to have lost 250,000 of its in- Oxygen, None. 
habitants. All such numbers are of course gross Nitrogen, 3.39 
exaggerations, but exaggerations which express the | — 
magnitude of the calamities sustained. Under the | 100.00 100.00 
same qualification we may mention the series of| The gases were collected at the Ninth W ard 
great earthquakes in 1693, of which Sicily seems) Works, and taken to New York for analysis. The| 
to have been the centre, with a recorded loss of illuminating power of wood gas is fully equal to 
80,000 or 90,000 of its population; and the Cala- the average of coal gas. 
brian earthquakes of 1783 and 1784, extraordi- | a 
nary from the frequency of the shocks, of which, The strongest symptom of wisdom in a man is| 
about 1100 were registered at Montaleone, the his being sensible of his own follies. 
seeming centre of these subterranean convulsions. 
lu the very last year, 1856, the whole eastern basin 
of the Mediterranean was shaken by a violent 
earthquake, from which some thousand persons 
are alleged to have perished in Candia alone. |: 
Certain areas in this sea, and without any close} Applications are being made to Congress to pass| 
voleanic proximity, are subject to what may bea general bankrupt law, and various reasons are} 
called a chronic form of the phenomenon. Such advanced, why one rule should apply over the 
an area exists among the Lonian Isles; where the|whole country, discharging the debtor from his| 
year rarely passes without some ferremoto, greater | liabilities upon the surrender of his property. The 
or less in violence; and where daily shocks are!subject appears to be of general interest, as it] 
hot uncommon for several weeks in succession. |doubtless has an extensive practical application. 
Those who have visited Zante and Santa Maura,| However specious the arguments may be, which| 
will recollect the many traces of such concussions are brought forward to prove the impolicy of hold-| 
scattered over these islands. In 1853 a smart ing men accountable for debts which they have not 
shock of earthquake was felt over the mainland ofthe ability to pay; and generally correct as is the 
Greece, which overthrew most of the existing ha-| proposition that the right to property depends upon| 
bitations of Thebes, and caused great alarm inthe law of the land (to which, however, there are| 
Athens. This occurrence is the more remarkable striking exceptions ;) yet no enactment, however 
as we are not aware that any earthquake is re- consonant with the received maxims and ways of 
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release any from the obligation to observe that 
nice rectitude of conduct in the discharge of debts, 
which is inseparable from christian honesty and 
purity. ‘Those whose sensibilities have not been 
blunted by vitiating intercourse with the world, 
and secret if not open deviations from the standard 
of Truth, must feel that the obligation to do justly, 
depends not upon the coercive force of the laws 
under which they live, and hence that whenever 
the ability exists, just debts must be paid, whether 
the law releases the parties therefrom or not. Con- 
tracts may be entered into between a creditor and 
a debtor, by which the former may stipulate to ac- 
cept a certain percentage of the amount justly due, 
and release the latter from further claim, upon that 
percentage being paid, but the moral law, that is 
the law of Christ, holds him still bound to dis- 
charge the whole, should the means ever come into 
his possession or within his control. Nay, more; it 
holds the debtor bound, by every reasonable means 
in his power, to strive to obtain the ability to dis- 
charge the unpaid debt, not merely by going on in 
business as he has been doing, but by industry the 
most persevering, and economy the most rigid ; re- 
membering that what he obtains, when the proper 
wants of himself and those dependent on him are 
satisfied, belongs to others, and that he has no right 
to make use of it, for his own gratification, or the 
self-indulgence of his family. 

Allowance is to be made for peculiar cireum- 
stances involving persons in trade and business in 


igreat loss; but in doing this, it is necessary to 


guard against permitting the mortification and dis- 
tress produced by the final result, preventing us 
from conscientiously tracing that result to its legi- 
timate cause. Thus, where fire consumes, or the 
waves swallow up property, and the true owner is 
thus, or by any other act of Divine providence, 
rendered unable to discharge his pecuniary obli- 
gations, sympathy must be felt for the sufferer, and 
no moral taint attaches to his character, provided 
his subsequent conduct shows that he still recog- 
nizes his obligation to discharge his indebtedness, 
and makes all proper efforts to comply with it. 
But if any embark in business attended with risks 
of loss, which, if realized, they have not property 
of their own to meet, or if they conduct their trade 
on any other system than that which is in accord- 
ance with the strict requirements of the moral law, 
and circumstances occur that not only destroy all 
hope of gain, but squander the Property which 
others, on faith in the character and position ob- 
tained, have trusted them with, and for which they 
have promised to pay, pity will be felt by the 
christian for the distress and perplexity that ensues, 
but the failure and its consequences must be attri- 


T H E F R IE N D. | buted to the first departure from right and equity, 


|and not to the circumstances which may have un- 
expectedly matured the fruits of that departure. 


Persons having no property of their own, may 
justly obtain money or goods of others, willing to 
trust them, if they first honestly expose to the cre- 
ditor their real condition, and the ground upon 
which they feel justified in expecting success in 
their enterprize; the creditor, under such circum- 
stances, for the hope of gain, or from disinterested 
concern in the other’s welfare, assuming the dan- 
ger of loss; but no one truly just can carry on 
business on fictitious capital, or on capital obtained 
by false appearances, or after having invested the 
whole of the capital he possesses, obtain the own- 
ership of more property belonging to others, unless 
he first informs the latter of his true condition, and 
obtains their consent, with that knowledge, for him 
to take their goods or money, and run the hazard 





corded to have taken place in Attica, and the state |the world, can abrogate or alter the law of equity 
of the architectural monuments of Athens shows |and justice established by the religion of Christ, or 


of trade. 
However much custom may sanction modes of 
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conducting business, which allow one man to in- 
volve all others who deal with him, in the ‘pecu- 
niary losses and consequent troubles that he, by 
inexperience, by speculation, or by any other such 
cause, may bring upon himself,and set him free 
from blame and the obligations of commercial jus- 
tice, when he has given up what remains of the 
wreck he has made, and obtained a discharge from 
his creditors, it does not alter or weaken the immu- 
table laws of christian rectitude; and it would be 
well, if public opinion was more nearly correct on 
this point than it appearsto be. We fear that the 
enactment of laws, for the purpose of removing or 
annulling the force of this requisition, by releasing 
those who are insolvent from legal responsibility 
for their debts, will have the effect of vitiating pub- 
lic opinion and sensibility still further, and settle 
many in the belief, that having done whatever is 
prescribed by the government, they have done all 
that is required at their hands. Such laws, though 
they may prevent despondency and oppression in 
a few instances, are well calculated to encourage 
the spirit of speculation, and the wild and fluctuat- 
ing schemes for acquiring wealth, so rife in our 
land, by making men reckless of the results of their 
ventures, so far as personal responsibility is con- 
cerned, and to entice them from giving due heed 
to the commands of Him who has shown unto man 
what is good, and what He requires of him, to do 
justly, love mercy and walk humbly with him. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Second mo. 20th. 

The Ministry was defeated in the House of Commons, 
by 19 majority, on the bill to amend the law relating to 
conspiracy to murder. The majority thought that the 
Ministers were inclined to concede too much to the de- 
mands of France. Lord Palmerston obtained leave to 
bring in the bill to alter the government of India, by a 
large vote. The trial of the directors and managers of 
the Royal British Bank, for conspiring by false pretences 
to defraud the shareholders and the public, was com- 
menced on the 13th ult. A meeting of the shareholders 
of the Atlantic Telegraph Company was held on the 18th, 
when the report was adopted unanimously, and a reso- 
lution passed to raise £75,000 additional capital. It is 
proposed to increase the length of the cable to 2900 
miles. 

A French refugee named Bernard, had been arrested 
in London, charged with being implicated in the late 
conspiracy to assassinate the Emperor Napoleon. The 
Times says, a number of police agents have been sent to 
London to keep up a surveillance of the refugees. The 
sales of cotton gt Liverpool for the week, amounted to 
68,600 bales, i Muding 12,500 to speculators, and 5500 
to exporters. Fair Orleans, 73d.; fair Mobiles, 72d. ; 
fair Uplands, 73d. Breadstutls were dull and declining. 
The London money market was easy, and the rate of in- 
terest very low. Money could be obtained on govern- 
ment securities at 1} per cent. per annum, and on good 
bills at 2} per cent. American securities were in de- 
mand, and had slightly advanced. The bullion in the 
Bank of England had increased £757,000 during the 
week. 

The news from China only confirms the account of 
the capture of Canton by the British and French forces. 
From India there are Bombay dates to First month 24th. 
The papers state that the country was becoming tran- 
quillized by degrees, but many difficulties were still to 
be overcome. On the 12th and 16th of First month, the 
rebels attacked the English army, under command of Sir 
James Outram. On both occasions they were repulsed 
with great slaughter. Other successes of the British 
arms are related. ‘The King of Delhi was about to be 
tried on the charge of encouraging mutiny and rebellion, 
whilst a pensioner of the British government in India. 

The Bank of France has reduced its rate of discount 
to 4 per cent. There is a rumour in Paris of an inter- 
view early in the spring, between the Emperor of the 
French and the Emperor of Austria. 

The trial of Orsini and the other conspirators is to be 
deferred, in order that application may be made to the 
English government for the extradition of M. Bernard, the 
French refugee, who was arrested in London on the 15th. 
The French Legislative body has under consideration a 
demand for a credit of one million, two hundred thou- 
sand francs, as secret service money for the Minister of 


the Interior. Part of this sum is to be employed in main- 
tuining a police surveillance. 

MEXICO.—Vera Cruz dates to Second mo. 21st have 
been received. The new government was busy promul- 
gating edicts, appointing new officials, and regulating 
matteis relating to the revenue. The clergy are making 
great efforts to recover their importance to regain pos- 
session of their confiscated estates, and to effect a close 
union of Church and State. In portions of the country, 
much turbulence and disorder prevailed. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress. — The debate on the 
Kansas question continues in both Houses. The speeches 
of last week which attracted most attention, were those 
of Senators Seward, of New York, and Hammond, of 
South Carolina. The latter contended that the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution was a legal instrument, even if it em- 
bodied but the will of the minority of the people of 
Kansas. Constitutions are often made by minorities. 
He alluded to the charges of fraud, and presumed that 
there had been frauds on both sides, but insisted that 
the true object of the opponents of the Lecompton Con- 
stitution was the agitation of the slavery question with 
a view to bring discord into the Democratic party. In 
discussing the question of slavery, he spoke of the pros- 
perity of the South, and said the condition of the slave 
was better than that of the poor white labourer of the 
North. The resolution offered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the appointment of a Select Committee to 
examine the charges of Executive influence upon the 
action of members, was, after debate, laid upon the table 
by a majority of twelve. 

Kansas.—On the 7th inst., a messenger arrived at 
Washington, bringing with him the journal of the Le- 
compton Convention, and the evidence taken before the 
Commission to examine into the alleged election frauds 
of the pro-slavery party at the recent elections. It is 
stated that the investigation reduced the legal vote on 
the 21st of Twelfth month, to about 2500, whereas it 
was reported to be 6795. The failure of the army bill 
in the U.S. Senate has determined the Executive gov- 
ernment to employ the troops in Kansas, for the purpose 
of relieving Col. Johnston’s command in Utah. There 
are more than 2000 U.S. soldiers in Kansas, most of 
whom it is understood will be withdrawn before the Ist 
of next month. 

U. S. Mails.—The total receipts of the Post-office de- 
partment for the last official year, were $7,070,367, of 
which only $1,692,260 were derived from the slave 
States. The total receipts were $2,814,574 less than 
the expenses of transportation, and the cost of sustain- 
ing the numerous post-offices. The deficit in the free 
States was $195,714; in the slave States, $2,439,383 ; 
in the territories, $179,476. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 465. On the 4th 
inst., Com. Matthew C. Perry died in New York, aged 
nearly seventy years. The public sales of real estate are 
well attended, and prices are still high. The auction 
sales of dry goods do not show much decline from last 
season’s rates. Specie continues to accumulate in the 
city banks; their gold on hand is estimated at nearly 
$33,000,000. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 217. Of consump- 
tion, 41; of inflammation of the lungs, 18. The aver- 
age temperature for the Second month, according to the 
record kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 29.35 deg. 
The lowest temperature was 10°, and the highest 52°. 
Rain during the mouth, 2.28 inches. The average mean 
temperature of the Second month for the last 69 years, 
is stated to have been 30.03 deg. 

Louisiuna.—A bill has passed the House of Represen- 
tatives of Louisiana, authorizing a company, already 
organized, to import twenty-five hundred free blacks 
from the coast of Africa, to be indentured for not less 
than fifteen years. 

Miscellaneous. — Largest Cargo of Cotton.—The ship 
Ocean Monarch cleared from New Orleans, La., for Liver- 
pool, England, on the 23d ult., with 6900 bales of cot- 
ton, weighing 2,239,664 pounds, being the largest cargo 
of cotton ever shipped from that, or, it is believed, any 
other port. 

Steamboat Disaster.—On the 1st., the steamboat Eliza 
Battle was destroyed by fire near Demapolis, Alabama. 
Thirty-nine persons perished by fire, or were frozen in 
the water, the cold being intense at the time. The cargo 
of 1200 bales of cotton was also destroyed. 

Low Prices.—A \ate letter from Berlin, Wisconsin, 
states the prices of produce, as follows :—Wheat, 40 cts. 
per bushel; oats, 17 cts.; corn, 20 cts.; potatoes, 124 
cts.; hay, from $2.00 to $2.50 per ton. 

Anh Empire at the North.—An effort is making to unite 
the British American Colonies in one great confederacy, 
contemplating ultimately an independent government. 
A conference with the British government has been had 
on the subject, and the reply was, that the Queen would 


be ruled entirely by the wishes of the Colonies them 
selves on this subject. In pursuance of this intimation, 
Nova Scotia has opened negotiations with the other Pro. 
vinces. 

The Atlantic Telegraph.—On the 6th inst., the U. N 
frigate Niagara sailed from New York for England, to 
resume the attempt to lay the telegraph cable across the 
Atlantic. The Niagara is to take one half of the cable 
on board, and an English ship will take the remainder, 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS T9 
THE ASYLUM. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of “ The Contributors to the 
Asylum for the Relicf of Persons deprived of the Use of 
their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 17th of 
Thira month, 1858, at 3 o’clock, p. M., at Arch street 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM Bertie, Clerk, 


WANTED. 
A Principal Teacher for the Girls’ Select School in 
this city. Apply to 
Sipvey Coates, 1110 Arch street. 
Anna Maria Roserts, 117 N. Ninth street, 
Bevuuau M. Hacker, 316 8S. Fourth street. 


Eleventh month, 1857. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


An unmarried Friend of suitable qualifications, js 
wanted to act as Librarian, and take charge of the 
accounts and other matters at the Institution. 

Application may be made to 

Samvuet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 

Jort Evans, Springfield, Delaware Co., Pa, 

Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 

Jos. Scarrercoop, 304 Arch street, Philad. 
Philad., Twelfth mo, 21st., 1857. 


WANTED. 

A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

JorL Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
Espenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaigun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

Josepu Exxkinton, 377 S. Second street. 





Diep, in this city, on the 29th of the Eleventh month, 
1857, ANN Wuarron, widow of the late Thomas Carpen- 
ter Wharton, in the 80th year of her age. 

, at his residence at Clintondale, Ulster county, 
N. Y., First month 18th, 1858, Apna Heaton ; a much 
esteemed member and elder of Marlborough Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, aged 72 years. Having been early 
taught the principles and practices of Friends by faith- 
ful and devoted parents, he was enabled to embrace 
them, and continued faithfully to support them through 
life. His was the adorning of a meek and quiet spirit, 
and he gave evidence that his dependence was not on 
works of righteousness that he had done, but on the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus. Near the close, bis ex- 
pression was, “The Lord truly is good; he is now my 
only support.’ His family and friends who are thus 
bereaved, feel that they have sustained a great loss, yet 
have the consoling assurance that his end was peace. 

, at his residence in this city, on the 25th of First 
month last, Amos Jeanes, in the 69th year of his age. 
Of him we think it may be said, that he possessed a 
truly Christian spirit—harbouring evil towards none. 
He was fond of retirement, often observing that nothing 
afforded him so much satisfaction, as to be alone with 
religious books. A short time before his death, he 
spoke of having had a very peaceful night, remarking 
(in substance,) that when he had made a full surrender 
of his will, his peace had been great— that he had 
passed an heavenly night.” He was confined to his 
chamber a little over a week, and appeared to be reco- 
vering, when a sudden change took place, which carried 
him off. 

, on the evening of Fourth-day, the 24th of Se- 
cond month, 1858, Mary Marsuatt, relict of Benjamin 
Marshall, in the 77th year of her age. 


ae PLL LLL 


REPRO Onenne 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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